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distance swimmers. “Crazy” the sprinters would say, heading 
for a hot shower. But after a fair number of personal open water 
adventures and conversations with some of the world’s best— 
past and present—I’ve decided it’s not that at all. 


— Focus — 


“They're open water distance people. They don’t think like 
anyone else,” summarizes Jeff Dimond, public relations director 
for United States Swimming. Unquestionably they have a differ- 
ent dementia, but most of them have a full deck upstairs (we'll 
get to some exceptions later). The difference is in focus—an 
unwavering commitment to a well-defined goal. And while the 
swimmers themselves use the terms “crazy” or “insane” in light- 
hearted moments (“nut cases” says English Channel queen 
Alison Streeter), there is little to suggest actual mental instabil- 
ity. There is a lot to suggest extraordinary concentration and 
true grit. 

The heroic swims detailed here are subjective profiles in 
courage, monumental feats of an elective nature, divorced from 
legendary wartime survival struggles. For our purpose, the 
working definition of “heroic” consists of a long swim, cold 
water and no aids. A number of factors determine length, espe- 
cially wind and current. Cold water is variable. After 20 hours, 
even 60 degrees is very cold. “No aids” rules out swims like 
ultramarathoner Ted Epstein’s 30.5 miler in Siberia’s Lake 
Baikal, done in a double wetsuit. Or Walter Poenisch’s 128-mile, 
84-hour Cuba-to-Keys dash done with fins and in a shark cage. 
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— Two Camps — 


Even within long distance circles there are two camps: the 
soloists and the professional marathoners. Each competes for 
fame and fortune in a sport notably bereft—except in isolated 
instances—of financial reward. The truth is, on balance, the 
soloists have had more success, and therein lies the rub. 

“The pro circuit is the criterion,” says Conrad Wennerberg, 
author of Wind, Waves and Sunburn, the definitive book on long 
distance swimming to 1972. “The solo swimmers are oddballs 
seeking recognition. Most aren’t that good. The pro swimmer is 
deadly serious, a killer who’s totally focused. He'll wipe out any- 
thing on the face of the earth for a buck,” says Wennerberg. 

As a young professional on the money circuit, Diana Nyad 
harbored a particular disdain for the long distance soloist. “Most 











of the other pros shared my prejudice; we were highly trained, 
tougher, fast, solid...the soloists were the ones too slow to make 
the pro circuit...were considered unworthy,” says Nvad, the 1974 
women’s professional champion who found greater financial 
reward and more limelight in a second life as a soloist. 

“When things go bad on a solo swim,” says Paul Asmuth, the 
world’s dominant pro swimmer of the 1980s, “you stop, eat and 
get on with it.” “Timetables are meaningless,” agrees Lynne 
Cox, the most celebrated solo swimmer in the world. “You set 
your own pace and go as long as it takes.” In a pro race, either 
you're a contender or you’re not invited back. 


— Dealing with the Pain — 


Motivation and other differences aside, the common denom- 
inators are determination, focus and consensus that, given the 
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proper training, the task is essentially mind over matter. “It’s 
psychological. Never try to think negative thoughts. The tech- 
nical part is recorded in your mind. After four or five hours the 
body is tired; everyone is tired,” says Claudio Plit of Argentina. 

Each swimmer has his own way of dealing with the tedium 
and pain. John Kinsella learned the holy trinity of “hurt, pain, 
agony from Doc Counsilman and swam through it. Jon Erikson, 
the first to do an English Channel triple, played Beatles songs in 
his head. “That four beat was great,” he says. Former King of 
the Channel Des Renford knew it took 600 meters to say a 
decade of rosaries. Asmuth shut his mind a bit. “You have to be 
aware of all the various factors—the wind, waves, currents, your 
competition— and yet be relaxed. If I’m swimming well, it’s very 
meditative. I get into a rhythm and everything just flows along.” 

Streeter takes four or five hours to settle down and reaches a 
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blank state at eight or nine. 
“The 16th hour is the same as 
the 30th hour. The more I suf- 
fer, the bigger kick I get in the 


INSANE? "$ 
* She and Cox agree on the 


importance of that crucial 
external force—people. People kept Streeter going on her 
English Channel triple crossing and Cox on her triumphs over 
the Cook and Bering Straits. 
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— Three Measuring Sticks- ` se 


Popular culture has given the world three measuring sticks" 


of long distance swimming: the English and Catalina Channels’ = 


and Manhattan Island. Nyad correctly asserts that the English 
Channel is necessary to save one’s reputation, “though it is by 
no stretch...the most grueling swim in the world.” “Cold and 
hard,” says Asmuth. “Two faces” as Hampden-Sydney College 


Lynn Cox, conqueror of “half the known straits in 


the civilized world,” comes ashore at the Bering Strait, 


finishing in 38° water. 


professor Paul Jagasich notes. Of the 6,200 known attempts, 
474 people have been successful just over 600 times. Mike Read 
and Streeter hold the men’s and women’s record with 31 and 
20, respectively. 

Catalina, with its 21-mile stretch across San Pedro Channel, 
has been crossed 89 times by 73 people. John York has done it 
five times, following in the steps of Canadian George Young, 
who won $25,000 for the first effort in 1927. “Manhattan is prob- 
ably the best location for a swim in the country. At any time you 
know exactly where you are,” says Manhattan Island 
Swimming Association official Morty Berger. It is tidal assisted 
for about three quarters of its 28-mile route and reasonably 
warm in summer. “For really good swimmers, it’s a piece of 
cake,” says Berger. Though, in fairness, there are any number 
of horror tales stemming from the misjudgment of water tem- 
perature, currents and the whims of nature. 


— The 11 Greatest Swims — 


What follows is a short list of intriguing swims compiled as 
the result of conversations with swimmers on three continents 
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and a review of most of the relevant literature. By necessity, it is 
subjective, but offers a fascinating glimpse into the psyches of a 
committed group of athletes. 

Setting aside some natural chauvinism—people championing 
their own countrymen or women—two swims universally sur- 


_ face as most impressive: Lynne Cox’s 1987 Bering Strait swim 


and Jon Erikson’s 1981 English Channel triple. 


1. Lynne Cox: “The Bering Strait—that’s pretty amazing,” 
‘says USS open water coordinator and marathon pro Karen 
‘Burton. Cox, conqueror of “half the known straits in the civi- 
lized world,” has a litany of unbelievable swims. As a former 


‘@holder of records for fastest crossings of both the Catalina and 


“English Channels, she has the respect of the plebes and the 
pros. She’s made a life of finding swims and doing them in the 
name of international relations and cold water research. Her 
Beagle Channel crossing brought the Argentine and Chilean 
navies together for the first time in 30 years, and Gorbachev 
and Reagan toasted her Bering Strait feat 
at the White House. 

Though she'll tell you that sometimes 
the swim itself is not the challenge, 
Bering Strait was 11 years in the making. 
Her splash across the international date- 
line, just 66 degrees north latitude, was 
between four and six miles, taking two 
hours and seven minutes. She started in 
44 degrees water and finished in 38. “It 
was so cold, you had to be there in the 
moment,” she says. No cruise control 
here. Focus. 

Cox has some other extraordinary 
swims, including a ten miler around the 
Cape of Good Hope. “Psychologically, it’s 
hard to enter the water where there are 
sharks” without a cage and through 20- 
foot seas. Or the Cook, Strait in New 
Zealand, a 12:02, 20-mile journey (11 if 
you can go straight) through eight-foot 
waves, 45-knot winds created by a storm 
in Antarctica and a hurricane to the 
north. 


2. JON ERIKSON grew up in the wake of his father Ted, him- 
self a very successful soloist. Jon was able to achieve “twice as 
much on half the training,” says his dad. In 1969 he was the 
youngest, at age 14, to swim the English Channel, and in 1975 
broke his father’s record for the double crossing, going 30 
hours flat. After 10 years on the pro circuit Jon was “frustrated. 
I was winning less and less and I wanted to set a mark that 
would stand a while. An English Channel triple was cold and 
long enough that it couldn’t easily be duplicated.” In August 
1981, he made his ninth, 10th and 11th crossings in 38:27. “The 
greatest swim in the last 75 years,” says Dennis Matuch, head 
swim coach at the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Two EC triples have been done since then. New Zealander 
Philip Rush has the single (male) and double records on the 
way to his 1988 triple with a phenomenal 28:21 in 1987, though 
some cynics snipe at his “waiting around to pick his day.” 
Alison Streeter is the only woman to do a triple (1990), though 
she did make seven solo crossings in 1992. 


3. TED ERIKSON won fame in the early 1960s as the first to 





swim Lake Michigan, 36-1/2 miles from Chicago to Michigan 
City, Ind., in 36:37. But he’ll forever be remembered for a swim 
no one wants to do today—the current-strewn 30.5 mile swim 
from the Farallon Islands to the Golden Gate Bridge. “I defy 
anyone to do it, except my son,” he jokes, but no one else is 
chuckling. 

“I investigated the Farallons,” says Diddo Clark, an 
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Manhattan Island record holder. Since passage of the 
Marine Animal Protection Act in 1972 the seal popula- 
tion has exploded. John McCosker of the Steinhart 
Aquarium in nearby San Francisco refers to the area as 
the “shark attack capital of the world.” “I don’t need 
odds like that,” says Clark. 

Erikson’s 14:38 swim on Sept. 16, 1967, was the first 
and only completion of this course (he had two prior 
failures), though a Colonel Stewart Evans made a 21- 
mile crossing to Point Bolinas two weeks earlier. 
Erikson’s captain did sight and fire at a fin and would 
have kept his word, says Erikson, that had a shark come 
up under him “there would have been no charge.” 


4. ALISON STREETER—While she has designs on 
Mike Read’s 31 EC crossings, Streeter has other incred- 
ible swims to her credit. She was the first woman, and 
“one of only four, to do the North Channel (Ireland to 
Scotland) and the only one to go from Scotland to Ireland. 
Her “toughest swim by far” was a failed Ireland-Scotland 
run (19 miles) that got her within three miles. She braved 
the 56-degree water, waves and incessant jellyfish. Badly 
poisoned and “out of it,” she was pulled unconscious from 
the water. Two weeks later, she succeeded. 


5. BERT THOMAS, AMY. HILAND, CLIFF 
LUMSDEN, MARILYN BELL Lumsden (the best of the 
Canadian men in the 1950s and early 1960s), swam Juan 
de Fuca Strait from Victoria, Vancouver, to Washington state. On 
the 48th parallel, the strait is 11 miles at its narrowest point. Water 
temperatures during the warm season rarely rise above 48-53 
degrees. Thomas was the first to succeed in July 1955, Bell the 
fastest (10:39), when the others swam separately in 1956. 


6. ABDEL-LATIF ABO-HEIF—the “Crocodile of the Nile” or 
“the Leech”—was an all-time favorite on the circuit in the late 
‘90s and 1963-1971. This gregarious Egyptian was a charmer 
and a character. His aquatic exploits are legendary, but the 
most memorable was a 60-mile world record distance race 
across Lake Michigan in August 1963. Three days earlier he 
had won the Canadian National Exhibition (CNE) in Ontario, 
going 15 miles in 55-degree water. In Chicago the race began in 
66-degree water. Abo-Heif was head-to-head for 12 relentless 
hours with Greta Anderson before breaking her and finishing 
in 34:38, two hours and 53 minutes ahead of second place Ted 
Erikson. 

Anderson beat every man she ever swam againsi at least 
once and is considered the finest women’s marathoner ever, 
though Australia’s Shelly Taylor-Smith is now challenging that 
appellation. 


7. PENNY DEAN—This is a pick ‘em. Former U.S. national 
team coach and associate professor at Pomona college, Dean 
currently holds all the American female long distance records 
from 15-35 kilometers. She also has the fastest double crossing 
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(Catalina-Mainland-Catalina) in 20:03:01 (September 1977). And 
the rest of the world is still chasing her EC crossing of 7:40 set 
in 1978. Not bad for a woman born with no artery in her left 
arm. 

“One of the great long distance swimmers of all time,” says 
David Clark, a veteran of both channels. “Penny was very dri- 
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ven. She would have been outstanding on the pro circuit,” says 
Karen Burton of a woman whose career was cut short because 
of arm problems. 

Dean's fastest crossing urge surfaced at age 10 after retiring 
from a Golden Gate swim. “I promised myself then that I would 
do the English Channel and set a world record,” she said. Dean 
trained in Folkestone where it was frequently rough. “Td start 
in 49 degrees and swim in unprotected places. I found the worst 
conditions and practiced in them preparing for the worst.” So 
how did she do it so fast? “She was a national class athlete, a 
phenomenal competitor with a tremendous base and good con- 
ditions,” says Clark. 


8. VICKI KEITH should probably get the lifetime achievement 
award for becoming the first person to swim all five Great 
Lakes and the first ever to conquer Lake Superior (1988). And 
the Peter Pan Award in 1989 for swimming the EC, Catalina 
Channel and Juan de Fuca—all butterfly! She did Catalina in 
14:53 on her second attempt. In completing the Juan de Fuca in 
52-degree water (14 hours even), she became the first person 
since Marilyn Bell in 1956 to do the hellish strait. 


9. ABO HEIF, JUDITH DENYS, GEORGE PARK, 
CHARLES GROVER, GRETA ANDERSON, KEN JENSEN, 
MOHOMED ZAITON—for best supporting actors in the 1963 
32-miler across Lake Ontario. Top honors went to the water tem- 
perature, which read 72 degrees at the 6 p.m. start but plummet- 
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ia a o ns (32 miles in 18:21), abe clambered back in the water 
that had gone from the mid-70s to the high 40s. After 21 total 


ed at nightfall, reaching 53 
degrees the next day. 
Swimmers received prize 
money based on their order at 
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9? race cancellation. Abo-Heif was 
e awarded first, having gone 30 
miles in 19 hours, the first com- 


-petition from which he ever retired. DeNys covered 26 miles in 
¿17+ hours. Park and Grover went 26 and 25 miles, respectively. 





hours she was hauled out unconscious. Her core body temper- 
ature had fallen to 88.8 degrees. In the hospital she met a 
hydroplane driver badly injured when his craft went airborne at 
140 m.p.h. Each accused the other of insanity. 


11. DAVID YUDOVIN wins. ~ 
the Captain Courageous _ 
award for two swims. In- 
1990 he became the first 
person to swim the 17-nauti- 
cal-mile Tsugaru Strait 
between Honchu and 
Hokkaido in Japan. 
Navigating in 63-64 degree 


Alison 
S Streeter (UK) on 


Shakespeare Beach, 


the rapids and whirlpool. He washed up downstream a week 
later, completely pegged out. 

A constant source of irritation to English authorities was Ted 
May, who in September 1954 was refused entry into the Butlin 
Channel race. Instead he attempted an unescorted and deadly 
solo that went awry amid high winds and cold water. A massive 
search failed to turn up his body. 

Jason Zirganos was long on guts and underestimation. His 
marathon career reached a high point with a fourth in an EC 
race in 1954 and some respectable finishes in Europe. A failed 
1958 circumnavigation of Manhattan set the stage for a 1959 
North Channel go. “More world-class swimmers have been 
beaten by the Irish Sea than any other expanse,” says Nyad. 
The undertrained Zirganos wasn’t up to the 47-53 degree 
waters. He slogged on bravely for 16-1/2 hours when, three 
miles short, he “stopped stroking with his face still in the 
water.” Moments later he was dead. Heroic? Crazy? Too 
focused? 


water, he covered the dis- Dover, England after Soe es 


tance in 11:54. However 
eight hours were spent in . i 
35-knot winds and currents, equaling the women S 
causing him to cover an esti- 
mated 40 miles. Cold spots 
and currents at the end cre- 
ated real doubts. “It is a very 
remote part of the world. It 
was very scary,” he says. 
But probably not as scary as his first 1978 Anacapa Channel 
try, a 12-mile run from Anacapa Island to Ventura. Yudovin left 
Anacapa at midnight in 53-54 degree water and made it to with- 
in 50 yards of shore before going into aftershock and cardiac 
arrest. He was considered DOA at the hospital and read last 
rites before coming around after 70 minutes. Cindy Cleveland 
did an Anacapa double two weeks later under “perfect condi- 
tions” and “crushed my spirit,” he says. However, Yudovin com- 
pleted the job in 1982, saying the first attempt taught him “to 
dig deeper.” 


world record of 19 


Crossings. 


— Flatliners — 


Heroic or insane may merely be a matter of perspective, with 
“going to extremes” just testing the insanity envelope. 
Undoubtedly there have been others, but these three gentle- 
men deserve mention as flatliners from the far side. For 
starters, they are no longer with us, victims of their own folly. 

The first, Captain Matthew Webb, achieved undying fame in 
August 1875 as the first man to have swum the English 
Channel (breaststroke), covering the 21 miles from England 
to France in 21:45. “Though I was nearly pegged out,” he said, 
using an old cribbage term, “I had no notion of giving up.” 
Webb’s last money swim occurred nearly eight years later 
when he attempted to swim the Niagara River below the falls. 
After eight minutes, 100,000 people watched him disappear in 
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— You Make the Call — 


Rich Harden, a swimming trainer and veterinarian from the 
Iditarod, has seen people “that close to death.” The problem, he 
says, is that long distance swimmers are “adventure junkies. 
Swimming the channel doesn't give them what they seek. Then 
they have to do a double, triple or the Irish Sea. Once is no 
longer enough; they have to go farther.” Cox agrees. After her 
second English Channel record, “making it wasn’t enough any 
more. It was time to go a new way.” 

The new way has a resonating ring and evokes differing 
responses these days. David Yudovin has had all he wants of 
the Tsugaru Strait but still has a “major list of swims” he wants 
to do. Jon Erikson’s efforts are given to his career in sales. He 
hasn’t done much swimming lately (though he does have a 
pool in the backyard). As for Ted Erikson, he’s training a mixed 
breed Lab, Umbra, for an English Channel try. 

Then there’s Alison Streeter, who's a “little tired right now.” 
She'll restrict her load in the next few years to only two or three 
EC crossings annually. “Three channels (North, English, 
Bristol) in a year, now that would be a buzz,” she says. Then 
she pauses, as if comfortably numb, and opines, “there’s always 
the four-way, but a lot depends on the weather. You can’t plan 
anything like a four-way. You just have to get in and do it.” 

You make the call. o 
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